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National Security Affairs' to the Secretary / 
of Defense, datod 13 June 1961 , subject as above, in which he / 
quested answers to questions posed by Nr. Acheson in his cqn- 
inuing review of the Berlin problem. 

2. The three studies** were prepared on a priority basi3. 

They are responsive to Mr. Ache son’s questions on the above re¬ 
quest which states, in part: "These questions do not reflect 
any policy decisions, but are posed to create an analytical 
framework which would be helpful in review of the Berlin 
problem.” Consideration was given to the views developed jointly 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with Mr. Dean Acheson and Genera l 
Norstad during the discussions hold on l*t June^ 196 1. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the immediate 
concern is to influence Soviet decisions on Berlin before they 
are taken this summer or fall. United States preparations for 


a Berlin crisis - in the US, in Europe, and v/orld-vride - should 
be taken in both nuclear and nonnuclear military areas concur¬ 
rently. In this connection tho requirement for modernizing, 
strengthening, and improving the US and Allied military posture 
world-wide has been recognized; however, the basic consideration 
remains the need for^^i^establlshihg the credibility of the 
nuclear deterrent. Our Allies must have confidence and the USSR 
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must be made to Relieve that the United Stateo has the will and 
determination to use nuclear weapons in the defense of NATO, 
Berlin or the US position world-wide, as necessary, rather than 
submit to Soviet abrogation of tfS' and Allied rights or position. 
Berlin is the immediate ooncern, and the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the questions posed by Mr. Dean Acheson are 
contained herein. 

• ‘ 4. The conclusions to the three appended studies, which are 
■* 

based on the assumption that nuclear v/eapons will not be em- 


p 4 >yed by either side, are sumvaeri'sed as follows: 

* a. Military Meaeuros World-Wide 

(1) The early execution by the United States of the 
measures enumerated in Annex C to Appendix A, within the 
time limits assumed In this study (i.e f , 31 Octo ber 196 l)j 
would be expected to influence the Soviet decision process 
regarding Berlin. The military actions can be taken only 
if the necessary political decisions required to implement 
them have been made. Implicit in ouch political decisions 
is the acceptance of the risk of general war. 

(2) The measures enumerated in Annex C to Appendix A 

• in most cases depend for full effectiveness upon complete 

Allied cooperation, particularly by the nations with the 
greatest interest in the Berlin quection - the United 
Kingdom, Prance and the Federal Republic of Oerrnany (FRQ) • 
United States action alone is feasible only to the extent 
that the Allies will permit the use of their national 
territories and that the action contemplated does not in¬ 
volve the sovereignty of an Ally, Thu measures arc do- 
J signed to be a clear demonstration of US determination 
and leadership which could be expeoted not only to in¬ 
fluence the Soviet decision making process, but also to 
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restore the confidence of our Allies in the United States 
and to obtain their full cooperation and support. 

(3) Although a measure of Allied agreement could proba¬ 
bly be obtained for the early execution of some of the 
measures envisaged in Annox C to Appondlx A (e.g., increase 
state of r eadin ess of US forces world-wide, but 
particularly in Europe), it is doubtful that US 

’ Allies, in the absence of a clear-cut Soviet-Inspired 

Berlin inoidont, would agree to a rapid and systematic 
| build-up for limited nonnuclear war In Central Europe 
together with the rislc of general vrar. 

(4) The execution of the -measures envisaged in Annex C 


to Appendix A in designed to produce a strong deterrent 


effect on the Soviets'', There is a possibility, however, 
that the Soviets might react by talcing military counter- 
• actions to pre-empt US and/or Allied efforts to protect 
West Berlin. For this reason, the United States must be 
prepared for general war. 

b. Types and Amount of Offensive Nonnuclear Force for 
Certain Contingencies 

(1) When opposed by GDR forces alone . The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reaffirm their view that the hypothesis 
of opposition from ODE forces alone i3 invalid, and that 
there is no substantive difference between GDR and Soviet 
military forces. However, using present active GDR forces 
as a unit of measurement (6 divisions and about 225 tac¬ 
tical aircraft), it is considered that a balanced force 
of seven divisions supported by four tactical air wings 
could reopen access to Berlin. This size force is 
based on the assumption that political limitations 
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restrict military operations to the axis of the Helmstedt- 
Berlin autobahn and the air foroea to defensive operations 
only. 


(2) When opposed by readily available USSR and GPR forces 
in the area of East Germany onl y. Under such a situation, 
the hostilities could not be limited to the Helmstedt- 
Berlin corridor alone. Operations would have to be con¬ 
ducted to meet and defeat Soviet and GDR forces throughout 
East Germany with the objective of establishing a defense 
line on the Cder-Keiase River lino. Forces on the order of 
50 allied divisions and a corresponding magnitude of air 
strength would be required to achieve this objective, 

(3) To allow the Communists tim e and o pportunity to 
change their decision to block acccs;:.. If the action begins 
with Allied forces opposed by GDR forces only, a balanced 
seven divisional force with adequate air support would 
provide, during the first five days, time and opportunity 
for the Communists to change their decision to block access. 
In the event that the Soviets entered the operation at any 
time, the situation described in paragraph 4b(2) would per¬ 
tain, The Allied force of seven divisions already committed 
to the operation could avoid destruction, 

c. Adequacy of Capabilities , 

(l) After a mobilization period of four months, the 
Uhited States or the US and its European Allies, has 
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^ the capability of deploying sufficient ground and air 

forces to Europe to restore aocess to Berlin if opposed 
. only by GDR, This same size force could avoid destruc¬ 
tion for a period of five days or 15 days if opposed by 
GDR and Russian forces, 

(2) Due to the inability to determine the quality of 
European Allied forces and due to the Inability to pre¬ 
dict with confidence that all European Allies and the 
United States will commence full mobilization four months 
prior to an anticipated incident In Berlin, it is con¬ 
sidered that there would not be sufficient forces in 
Europe by 31 October 1961 to restore access to Berlin 
against successively higher levels of GDR and Soviet 
resistance. 

( 3 ) Because of the need for air bases, staging areas 
and assembly areas, it is impractical for the United 
States to consider unilateral action in the Berlin area. 

As a minimum, full cooperation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany (FRO) is required, and to a lesser degree 
that of France and Great Britain, In addition, the 
United States cannot put sufficient forces in Europe in 
a four-month period to restore access against successively 
higher levels of GDR and Soviet resistance. 

(4) Considering the reinforcement rate of both sides 
and the need for industrial mobilization in order that 
the United States can support its Allies as well as its 
own forces, it would not be feasible for European Allies 
or the United States to engage in nonnuclear war for any 
extended period with the Soviet Bloc forces which could 
be brought into the area by 31 October 1961 . In some 
cases, mobilization of the Allied countries requires 15 
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months and only after full mobilization of Allies and the 
United States is attained (one year plus) do the Allied 
forces appear to exist in comparable numbers with Soviet 
foroes, 

5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize the desirability of 
providing viable alternatives to general war in the event the 
pleasures enumerated in Annex C to Appendix A fail to deter the 
'Soviets from denying Allied aocess to Berlin and limited ground 
force aotion is unsuccessful. In this connection, considera¬ 
tion must be given to other measures that will forcibly demon¬ 
strate on a rising scale US determination to achieve its objec¬ 
tive of restoring access to Berlin. Possible measures could 
include consideration of actions such an the unc of 

nuclear weapons on purely military targets in a manner which 
will forcibly drive homo to the Soviets the seriousness with 
which the united States views the situation. 

6 . It is recommended that you note the enclosed studies and 
forward them to the Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs as requested by him, for use by Mr. 
Aoheson in his oontinuing review of the Berlin problem. 

For the Joint Chiefs of. Staff: 


/s ' L. L. LEMNITZ2R 
Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of c'taff 

Attachment 
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. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO BERLIN CONTINGENCY PLANNING 

tr 

r 1. Queation : How much of the Soviet nuclear strike force 
1 would be destroyed? 


,i 


Answer: 


a. JCS SIOP-62 plans for the attack of about 1,000 Installa¬ 
tions which bear a relationship to nuclear delivery capability. 

\ . 

The Alert Force is scheduled to attack about 75 percent of 
. these installations and assuming timely tactical warning or 


US pre-emption so that all US alert forces survive through 


Initial launch, may be expected to destroy* about 42 percent 
ir the total, including all 76 airfield:; which constitute the 
home bases and primary staging bases of the entire Soviet 
long-range nuclear strike capability and the known ICEfl and 
IRBM sites. Programmed for attack by the Alert Force are all 
airfields with nuclear storage facilities, all primary staging 
bases, and all nucelar storage facilities. Not attacked by 
the Alert Force are 235 (out of a total of 750) airfields. 

These 235 airfields do not have military aircraft currently 
assigned and/or are.inactive or do not have support facilities. 
The Full Force is scheduled x to attack all of the approximately 
1,000 installations and may expect to destroy about 88 percent 
of them, assuming no before-launch losses. Additional installa¬ 
tions would be destroyed or damaged but at a level of 
assurance lesser than 70 percent. The level of assurance 
for destruction of all known Installations representing a 
direct threat to the CONUS would be high - about 95 percent. 
Vulnerability of SIOP forces .to destruction before launch 
is discussed in paragraph 3 f, below. In general, and 
assuming timely tactical warning of enemy missile attack, 
destruction before launch would be expected to be low for 

* In each instance of the use of the term "destroyed," the term 
is applied to those targets with an assurance of 70 percent or 
greater of receiving severe damage, considering all factors 
of attrition and reliability.except pre-launch destruction of 
. SIOP forces. 
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the Alert. Forco. I1‘ the Soviets should initiate the attack, 
destruction before launch wduid bo relatively high lor 
the follow-on force, unless there has been strategic warning 
sufficient for force generation followed by tactical warning. 

b. The above information on destruction of Soviet nuclear 
strike force is expressed in terms of destruction of the - bases 
from which the forces would be launched. The forces themselves 
v t may or may not be on the bases at the time of attack. If on 

5 base, they would be destroyed. The number on base at time of 
attack would be a function of such factors as the readiness 
measures taken prior to attack, whether the US or USSR struck 
first, and the strategic and tactical warning available to the 
Soviets. 

c. Annex A hereto shows a dot,ailed breakdown of the types of 
installations considered, the number placed at risk by the 
Alert Force attacks, and the number expected to be destroyed by 
the Alert Force and the Full Force, wilh at least 70# assurance. 
The data in Annex A, a3 in the preceding paragraphs, do not 
reflect those forces assigned to unified and specified commands 
which are not committed to or reflected in SIOP. 

2. Question : Khat would Tv : the probable result:»nr, damage in the 

« US, European and Soviet Civil Societies? 

Answer: 


J 


a. USSR and Red China : 

(l) There are 103 government control centers in the USSR 
and China which appear on the SIOP Target List. Eighty-three 
percent of these could be expected to be destroyed by the 
Alert Force and all by the Full Force, with 70 percent or 
greater assurance in each case. Additional destruction and 
damage would be achieved by the Alert Force but at a level 
of confidence less than 70#. Twenty-three additional govem- 
cent control centers may be destroyed by the Full Force a3 
bonus incident to attack of other targets. 
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(2) In the USSR/ 199 cities would be struck by the Alert 
Force and 295 by the Full YoYce. Dy a 1959 census, there 
are 299 cities in the USSR of 50,000 or greater population. 
Assuming that at least one weapon arrives at each programmed 
Desired Ground Zero (DGZ), the Alert Force can be expected 
to inflict casualties (including fallout effects for the 
first seventy-two hours with a DO# shielding factor) to 

56 # of the urban population and 37# of the total 
population. The Full Force con be expected to inflict 
casualties to 72# of the urban population and 54# of the 
total population. These figures would vary, dependent 
on the number of weapons actually arriving at an enemy DGZ. 

The expected destruction of industrial floor 3pace in the 
cities attacked would be 06# for the Alert Force and 74# 
for the Full Force. 

(3) In China, 49 cities would be ntruck by the Alert 
Force and 41# of the urban population and 10# of the total 
population would be expected casualties. Seventy-eight 
cities would be struck by the Pull Force, and 53# of the 
urban population and 16# of the total population would be 
expected casualties. These figures also include the fall¬ 
out effects mentioned above. The expected destruction of 
industrial floor space in the cities attacked would be 55# 
for the Alert Force and 64# for the l-'ull Force. 

b, Europe . 

(1) In the Satellite countries of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland and Rumania, only military 
installations are scheduled to be attacked. Basically, 
these consist of 166 airfields. Incident to these attacks, 
the Alert Foroe would cause an expected 1,370/000 casualties 
and the Full Force 4,004,000. These figures equate to 
about 1# and 4# respectively of the European satellite 
populations, again including the fallout considerations 
mentioned earlier. 
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(2) The probable resulting damage In the Allied European 
countries would be dependent to varying decree, upon the 
• Soviet strategic concept, which side exercised the initiative, 
whother attacks came by surprise or wore preceded by useful 
warning, and the Soviet estimate of v/hether or not the 
damage which they could inflict primarily on the US alone 
would bring about a cessation of hostilities and permit them 
to take over Western Europe intact. If the Soviets decided 
to pursue this course of action, the attacks on Western 
Europe probably would be relatively light and restricted, to 
4 the extent feasible, to military targets which could attack 
4 USSR. If a course of action v/cre followed which resulted 
in attacks against the. full spectrum of Western European 
military, urban-industrial and political strengths to the 
extent permitted by availability of force, the damage 
level would probably be of the 3ame general nature as that 
suffered by the US. Annex B hereto provides more detailed 
figures on damage to civil societies in the USSR, China, 
and the European Satellites, 
o. United States 

(l) While a number of studies have been conducted 
through recent years which indicate estimates of damage 
to the US civil society expected to result from a 
general nuclear war, there is no specific study conducted 
recently and generally accepted which can be drawn upon 
for the information you desire. A useful source v.'ould 
be the last annual NESC study conducted in 1955- 
The results of that study are not available 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for this purpose. However, 
there :is sufficient pattorn :in past studios to par. lit 
a synthesis of results of those studios. Oisio.vnl . oi.census 
hoc boon that while a nuclear exchange would luavc the 
US in a seriously damaged condition, with many millions of 
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casualties and little immediate war supporting capability, 
the US would continue to exist as an organized and 
viable nation, and ultimately would prevail, whereas the 
■ USSR would not. 

3. Question : What are the major uncer t ainties, c.g. , 
regarding the size and disposition of the Soviet missile force , 

which underlie these Judgments? 

* Answer : The major uncertainties lie in the areas of the 
size, location, posture and operational efrcct.lveness of Soviet 
misjile effort. Also important are the uncertainties concerning 
-Soviet early warning capability, which relates to reaction times 
of all Soviet nuclear delivery vehicles, and their operational 
capability to achieve simultaneity of attack on US forces, which 
affects greatly the destruction before launch of our own delivery 
vehicles. These areas of uncertainty are discussed below in 
greater detail. 

a. No confirmed deployed locations of ICLMo have as yet 
been identified, other than the test ranges. There is evidence 
with varying interpretations as to reliability, of some addi¬ 
tional possible operational ICBM site-complexes. The most 

* suspect locations for operational ICBM site-complexes are in 
northwestern USSR. All ICBM and IRBM operational sites are 

* 

currently considered to be soft, but future hardening is con¬ 
sidered probable. The primary element of uncertainty lies in 
the range of divergent views in current estimates of the 
number of Soviet ICBMs on launcher. The full range of 
uncertainty as to the Soviet missile capability is reflected 
in National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) 11-8-61. 

b. It is assumed that the Soviets will strive to achieve 
simultaneity of arrival of ICBMs in the Initial salvo against 

* Western targets. Concerning the current reliability of the 
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Soviet ICBM, It 1 b estimated that some 40-65 percent of the 
total number of IpBMs on launcher would get off within 15-30 
minutes of scheduled times and arrive in the vicinity of 
assigned targets (i.e., three times the nominal Circular Error 
Probable (cx?) for the missile). If tlv Sovl&tu launch first, 
initial missile and manned aircraft penetrations of the early 
warning and missile detection net3 are expected to be well 

* coordinated. However, full simultaneity of missile impact will 
not be achieved, but the Soviets rrill endeavor to coordinate 
iclosely, timewise, attacks on CONUS and Europe. 

0. The Soviet active early warning capability is extensive, 
elaborate, and heavily overlapping, but limited to medium 
and high altitude cover about the periphery and sensitive 
interior areas. The only known gap is in tho southcentral- 
southeastern section - bordering on Tibet. This will doubtless 
be closed In the near future. The low altitude capability 
is limited. The development of high frequency ionospheric 
back-scatter radars for detection of long-range missile 
launchings has beon within Soviet capabilities for the last 
five years. The Soviets also have a high capability for 
long-range passive detection. 

' d. The Soviet air defense system is undergoing a major 
transition which is aignif 1* cv^.tly improving its capabilities 
against medium and high altitude air attack. The principal 
aspeots of tills transition are: the rapid installation of 
surface-to-air missile oi* » and the widespread deployment 
of an air defense control system with semi-automatic features. 
Other significant recent developments include the advent of 
better radars, the introduction of limited numbers of im¬ 
proved interceptors, the estimated introduction of nuolear 
weapons into surface-to-air missiles, and the probable 
incorporation of more advanced electronic gear and armament 
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Into interceptors. The Soviets now have an extensive, 
high-priority research program to develop a static anti- 
ballistic missile system. Considering their progress to 
date-, their technical capabilities and the advantages to 
them of early deployment, limited deployment of such a 
system is expected to begin in 1963-1966. Notwithstanding 
the above, the Soviet air defense system would still have 
'* great difficulty in coping with large-scale air attack 
employing varied and sophisticated tactics, through at 

^least 1963. 

e. US air defense capability is currently limited to 
detection and active attack of air breathing vehicles, and 
an initial capability for detection of ICEMs. Later in the 
period under consideration, the second BMEi.'S site will 
enhance the probability of tactical warning of enemy mass 
ICHM attack. The capability for post launch detection of 
submarine-launched missiles, and for active kill of ICBM 
and submarine-launched missiles is not envisioned within the 
time period under consideration. 

f. Planning for the strikes in JCS SIOP-62 reflects con¬ 
sideration of and compensation for all factors which might 

« degrade assurance of success, with the partial exception of 
destruction before launch. Tbs consideration accorded 
destruction before launch is reflected in the planned 
launch of strikes on specific targets from bases which 
differ in location and type, and in utilizing a mix of 
delivery Bystems. While this conoidei’atlon applies to 

planning, the fact remains that the strike effects and 

1 

results described herein are based upon an assumption of no 
destruction before launch, which would likely be inaccurate in 
varying degree in any case. In the circumstances postulated - 
i.e., a Berlin oriois with an associated state of tension - 
the ability of our forces to enhance deterrence to enemy 
Intensification of the crisis, or to engage, survive and 
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prevail If such deterrence fails, oa:* be significantly improved 

by a number of political and military actions referred 

to in a separate memorandum being forwarded to you on that 

subject from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These actions would 

considerably reduce the extent of destruction of a large 

portion of our offensive forces prior to launch. Moreover, 

the same actions would place us in an enhanced posture for 

- execution of a possible national decision to pre-empt in 
* 

the event other actions to retain our rights regarding 
rlin were defeated. Extensive tv/o-sided wargames of 



felOP-62, now being conducted, may be expected to contribute 
more precise data on base and vehicle survivability than is 


now available 


4. Question : How crucial to the outc o me would be the question 
of whether the US or USSR struck first? 

Answer ; In answering this question, "crucial to the out¬ 
come" is interpreted to mean critical to prevailing in general 
war. 

a. If the US.exercised pre-emptive Initiative in general 
war, the weight of attack launched against the Slno-Soviet 

- Bloc.would be such that although the US would be greatly 
damaged by the USSR retaliatory effort, the US clearly would 

% 

prevail. 

b. Currently effective Bajio national Security Policy has, 
as a ba3io objective, prevailing in event of general war. Ihe 
policy also precludes preventive war. However, current plan¬ 
ning recognizes that in response to knowledge that a Soviet 
attack against the US is imminent or to honor a security treaty- 
commitment, the US forces may be required to take the 
initiative if so directed by the President. By implication, 

. a provision of the policy is that the US shall prevail in 
event of either initiation or retaliation. Our general war 
plans, which are based on this policy, are drawn up to 
: permit the US to prevail, even though placed in a retaliatory 
role. 

. 1 . 
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c. The degree to which we would be successful in pre¬ 
vailing if placed-in a retaliatory role, principally would be 
dependent on the enemy capability relative to the capabilities 
of US and allied forces, including their survivability and 
timeliness of response. Timeliness of response in turn would 
be dependent on recoipt of warning of attack, timeliness of 
.decision to react, and capability of tlm friendly forces 

v to respond to the decision to strike. Current intelligence 

.estimates accord the enemy a high capability in the way of 

Jboth offensive and defensive forces. US active defensive 

capabilities are limited to application against air-breathing 

vehicles and pro-launch action against the submarine missile 

threat through ASW operations. While some assurance of ICBM 

warning is available, we have no post launch active defenses 

against ICBMs, IHBMs, MRBMs, ASM3 and submarine-launched 

missiles, and there are differing evaluations of the degree 

to which our ASW operations can reduce the sizeable Soviet 

) 

submarine force. The survivability of our forces is a 
complox function of many critical factors. Survivability 
is greatly enhanced by increased mobility and by placing a 
large number of forces in an alert status. Alert forces are 
' those which, on fixed basos, can react within 15 minutes of 
warning time, and those on nob Ale base:; within 2 hours. 
Additional measures available to inorea3o survivability Include 
additional dispersal of forces, hardening, and pro-launch of 
forces under positive control. 

d. In summary, the US clearly would prevail, if v;e initiate 
general nuclear war._ If we are placed in the position of 
striking in retaliation, the degree to which we are success¬ 
ful in prevailing is dependent upon the timeliness of our 
response. Our plans and the associated measures for their 
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execution provide for an effective response. Success in the' 
implementation of those plans is dependent on receipt of 
adequate warning and on timeliness of decision to execute 
those plans, 

5. Question : If present plans were altered so as to concen¬ 
trate on destruction cf the Soviet nuclear striking force by- 
bringing a greater part of our force to bear on exclusively 

^ military targets, what would be the answers to the first throe 

questions listed above? 

i Answer: 

a. sffect on S ovi e t Unclear striking Fo rce. There are 
currently included in the target list attacked by SIOP-62 
forces all knovm elements of the Soviet nuclear striking 
force and related facilities. The level ci* assurance for 
attack of all targets representing the nuclear threat to the 
CONUS (i.e., those 143 installations so listed In Annex A 
hereto) is high - about 95# - considea'lng all factors except 
destruction before launch, which for the Alert Force would 
be low. Directing a greater part of our force against 
exclusively military targets v/ould not result in a signifi¬ 
cant increase in destruction of the Soviet nuclear striking 

* force. Increasing the level of attack against air bases and 
missile launch sites would i v : * affect the survival of 
those aircraft and missiles launched prior to arrival of 

US weapons. The number so launched, of course, would depend 
on whether the US initiated the attack or retaliated. Raising 
the level of US attack against known fixed military iastalla- 
tions would not reduce the threat posed by missiles the loca¬ 
tion of which is not known. Thus, the alteration of present 
plans to more heavily weight the attack of military targets 
would not reduce Soviet capabilities to a significant degree. 
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b. Effect on US, European and Soviet Civil Societies. 
Inasmuch as increasing the level of effort against military 
targets would result in little change in effect on the 
Soviet nuclear striking force, there would be correspondingly 
little change in effect of Soviet strikes on tho US and 
Western European civil societies. Diversion of US forces 
£rom other targets to military targets would reduce by 

r relatively small percentage the effect on the Soviet civil 

* 

society. If the diversion were highly pronounced, it could 
Iresult in failure to damage the war-supporting economies of 
xhe USSR and China to the extent necessary to render them 
incapable of further support of the war effort. This latter 
condition was found by Study No. 2009 to be a shortcoming of 
attacking only military targets. 

c. Major Uncertainties. As indicated in a above, diverting 
more US forces to attack of military targets would result in 
relatively lnsignifioant increaso in destruction of the Soviet 
nuclear striking force. Consequently, there would be 
correspondingly.little change in the effect of the major 
uncertainties (identified in paragraph 4 above) on Judgment 

* as to effects of general nuclear war on the Soviet nuclear 
striking force and on US, European and Soviet civil societioe. 
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ANNEX A 

DAMAGE TO SINO-SOVIET STRATEGIC NUCLEAR 

deliver etfMn,iw'Tarfflfi force 


The number of installations on tho target list of the 
Single Integrated Operational Plan 1962 (slor- 62 ) la indicated 
below. Included ia indication of the number of installations 
jplanned to be attacked and expected to be destroyed by either 
the Alert Force or the Full Force. The number indicated 
destroyed represents those installations which would bo destroyed 
at^a level of assurance of 70 percent or more, considering all 
factors of attrition end reliability of weapons except dcntructior 

before launch. The actual number destroyed or significantly 
damaged would be greater, but at a lesser level of confidence 

than 70 percent. 


Targets 

Attacked 

by 

Alert 

Destroyed 

~~Wl ~ 

Alert Full 

Nuclear Threat to United States 





Airfields w/nuclear storage 
and primary staging bases 

76 

76 

76 

76 

Nuclear storage 

68 

68 

56 

68 

* Missile sites and storage, 
ICBM 

Nuclear Threat to Forward Ar*a 

4 

i48 

2* 

4 

TW 

4 

148“ 

Airfields w/o nuclear 

storage (nuclears could 
be deployed) 

218 

166 

99 

212 

Missile sites, MRBM 

6 

6 

1 

6 

Missile storage, MRBM 

i 

Naval Base 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 

26 

20 

28 

i 

25T 

199 

121 

2 W 

Satellite Air Threat 





Airfields w/o nuclear 
storage 

88 

56 

24 

83 

Air-Surface Missile storage 

5 

5 

5 

5 


93 

61 

29 

88 
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Targets Attacked Destroyed 
T>y by 

Alert Alert Full 


Realdual Air and Surface Capability 


Residual and reserve airfields 


(A/C and wpns could be 
deployed) 

Naval Base, Surface 
Air Depots 

* Air Repair Facilities 

Total Strategic Nucl ear 

1Threat In a tall anions' 


369 

017 

91 

276 

11 

' 11 

8 

10 

80 

72 

15 

56 

J 9 

26 

15 

26 

983 

734 

415 

852 
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ANNEX B 

DAMAGE TO SINO-SOVIET BLOC CIVIL SOCIETIES 


Destruction of floor space and personnel casualties 
represent useful indices of effect on civil societies of nuclear 
general war. Indicated below are assessments of damage, 
expressed in those terms, expected to result from attacks 


-planned for SIOP-62 forces. These estimates are based upon 

V 

arrival of at least one weapon at each DGZ. 


1 

% Industrial floor space USSR 
# Total floor space USSR 
£ urban casualties** USSR 
£ Rural casualties USSR 
% Total casualties USSR 

% Industrial floor space China 
% Total floor space China 
% Urban casualties China 
% Rural casualties China 
% Total casualties China 


D estroyed* by 

Alert Force Full Force 


65 

74 

75 

82 

55 

71 

21 

39 

37 

54 

53 

59 

61 

62 

4l 

53 

4 

9 

10 

16 


Casualties in European Satellites 


Bulgaria 421,000 
Czechoslovakia 250,000 
East Germany 197,000 
Hungary 4,200 
Poland 497,000 
Rumania 1,300 


496,000 

308,000 

292,000 

214,000 

2,636,000 

58,000 


Urban/lndustrlal Complexes at R.lak 


USSR 199 295 

China *10 78 

Government Control Centers in USSR and China 

No. attacked by Alert Force 118 
No. destroyed by Alert Force 85 
No. destroyed by Full Force 121 


¥ Destroyed means damage to building or facilities which 
precludes production without essentially complete recon¬ 
struction of the installation. Connotates oollapse or 
severe damage to all principal structures. A greater number 
of installations will receive lesser but significant damage 
which would require materials and effort to repair before 
production could be restored. 


** Casualties include fallout effects during the first 72 hours 
with a 60 peroent shielding. 
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APPENDIX A 

MILITARY. MEASURES WORLDWIDE 

24 

THE PROBLEM 

1. To determine preparations of mounting seriousness which 
could be taken by the United States in tho CONUS, in Europe, 
and worldwide to provide a basis for the threat and use of 

* military force to restore access to Berlin by application of: 

* a. Substantial nonnuclear force in successive stages, 
b. Qeneral nuclear war. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

2. Assumptions for thi.u study include those set forth in 
paragraph 2 of the basic paper plus the following: 

a. Tho purpose of the preparatory steps envisaged in 

this study are twofold: 

(1) To influence Soviet decisions before they are 
taken this summer or fall 

(2) Provided the preparations envisaged :ln this 
study fail to have the doDired deterrent effect, to 
create no later than October 1961 tho beat capability 
for application cf substantial nonnuclear force to 

1 restore ground access against GDR forces alone, or 

against total Soviet Bloc capabilities which can be 
brought to bear in East Germany for periods of b to 1^ 
days before resort is made to the use of nuclear vreapons. 

FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 

3. In a memorandum for the Secretary of Dofonoe, dated 

6 June -1961, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that tho ”Check- 

1 ■ * 

list of Military and Non-Mi lit ary measures in the Berlin 
Crisis”, forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 12 August i960. 
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provides a wide range of actions responsive £o the problem of 
deterring the Soviet Bloc from attempts to blockade access to 
Berlin. In eddition, in their memorandum for the Secretary of 
Defense dated 13 April 1961, as well as in their memorandum 
for the Secretary of Defense dated 28 April 196.1, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reiterated that the "Checklist” together 
with the premise on which it is based, i.e., accepting the 
*risk of general war, continues to b v n satisfactory initial 
framework for the development of plans for UP. and Free l. r orid 
r^>ponse to any Soviet attempt to take over Berlin or deny Free 
-• World access thereto. 

4. For additional facts see Annex A. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
C 
7 
B 

9 

10 
11 
12 


DISCUSSION 13 

5. For discussion see Annex B. 14 

CONCLUSIONS 13 

6. It is concluded that: 16 

a. The early execution by the United States of the 17 

measures enumerated in Annex C to Appendix A, within the 18 

time limits assumed in this study (i.e., 31 October 19ol), 19 

would be expected to influence the Soviet decision process 20 
regarding Berlin. The military actions can be taken only 21 
if the necessary political decisions required to implement 22 
them have been made. Implicit in such political decisions 23 
is the acceptance of the risk of general war. 24 

b. The measures enumerated in Annex C to Appendix A 25 

in most oases depend for full effectiveness upon complete 26 

Allied cooperation, particularly by the nations with the 27 

greatest interest in the Berlin question - the United 28 

Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). 29 

United State b action alone is feasible only to the extent 30 
that the Allies will permit the use of their national 3^ 

territories and that the action contemplated does not 32 
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involve the sovereignty of an AiUy. The measures are l 

designed to be a clear demonstration of US determination 2 

and leadership which could be expected not only to influence 3 
the Soviet decision making process, but also to restore the 4 
confidence of our Allies in the united States and to obtain 5 
their full cooperation-and support. £ 

c. Although a measure of A.llif.-d agreement could probably 7 

be obtained for the early execution of come of the measures 8 
envisaged in Annex C to Appendix A (e.g., increase state 9 

of readiness of CJS forces worldwide, but particularly in 10 

Europe ), it is doubtful in the extreme that US Allies, in 11 

the absence of a clear-cut Soviet-inspired Berlin incident, 12 

would agree to a rapid and systematic bui]d-up for limited 13 

nonnuclear war in Central Europe together with the risk of i4 

general war. 15 

d. The execution of the measures envisaged in Annex C to 16 

Appendix A, io designed to produce a strong deterrent effect 17 
on the Soviets. There is a possibility, however, that the 18 

Soviets might react by taking military counteractions to 19 

pre-empt US and/or Allied efforts to protect West Berlin. 20 

For this reason the United States must be prepared for 21 

general war. 22 
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ANNJCC A TO APl'EMT' : .. 

PACTS pEARINO ON THE PROBLEM 


The fundamental difference In the concept envisaged in i 

this study and the concept envisaged in the "Checklist of Mill- 2 

tary and Non-Military Measures in the Berlin Crisis” is as 3 

follows: 4 

’ a. In this study selected measures would be implemented 5 

progressively over the next few months with a view to 6 

| enhancing the credibility of the nuclear deterrent and 7 

* improving US and Allied non-nuclear capabilities in Europe 3 
« by 31 October 19 ol in order to deter the Soviet Bioc from 9 

attempting a blockade of West Berlin and at the same time 10 

to prepare for the eventuality of general war. n 

b. The Concept of the "Checklist” envisages progressive 12 
application of measures after a Berlin incident has occurred 13 
while the measures listed in Annex C to Appendix A are 14 

designed to deter a Berlin crisis by adequate preparation 15 

beforehand. .■ 
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ANNEX B TO APPENDIX A 
DISCUSSION 

1. In accordance with the assumptions In this study, it is 1 
envisaged that a number of actions, particularly military 2 
measures, could be implemented immediately as a deterrent to 3 
possible Soviet Bloc attempts-to.^clevelop a Berlin crisis in 4 
the near future. The ooncept of initiating some measures of 5 


the type envisaged in Annex C to Appendix A to gain n deterrent 6 
eftect prior to an anticipated Berlin incident was recommended 7 


by fhe Joint Chiefs of Staff in their memorandum to the Score- 8 

tary of Defense, ckvtsd 13 April l$/6l, subject, "The Status of 9 

Berlin Contingency Plans'*. 10 

2. Although no immediate action was taken by the US Coordinat-11 
lng Group to implement - the above recommendation of the Joint 12 
Chiefs of Staff, some of the measures recommended for early im- 13 
plementation have, in effect, been executed. For example, 14 


the existence of the Tripartite (United States, United Kingdom, 13 
France) military planning staff (LIVEOAK) has become known as a 16 


result of some recent newspaper articles. 17 

3. As the Berlin situation has developed without a major IS 

incident since Premier Khruchchev's threats in November 1938, 19 

It has become increasingly clear that the Soviets remain as 20 

intransigent even with regard to their objectives of making 21. 

permanent and irrevocable the division of Germany and the com- 22 
plete incorporation of West Berlin into their East German 23 

satellite. This Soviet position was most recently reaffirmed 24 
at .the recent meeting in Vienna between President Kennedy and 25 
Premier Khrushchev. 26 

4. Accordingly, this study focuses primarily on those mill- 27 

tary reinforcement measures and preparationo which could be 28 
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|ji recommended to the President for implementation in order both 
j^‘ to* restore the credibility of the US nuclear deterrent and to 
achieve as early as possible a military posture which would 
permit the United States and its Allies or the United States 
unilaterally, to apply substantia] nonnuclear force against any 
Soviet Bloc attempt to blockade ground access to Berlin; and 
concurrently to prepare for the ultimate risk of general war 
^which such actions involve. 

5. The sequence of military actions which oi'e envisaged 
se|; forth in Annex C ■uogetner with corresponding political 
actions and pertinent remarks with regard to implementation. 

6. An inspection of the sequence of events in Annex C 
readily indicates that the notions envisaged amount to a 
"crash' 1 program within the time limits assumed within this 
study (i.e., 31 October 1961). However, this aspect does not 
invalidate the over-all deterrent effect which may be expected 
from implementation of these measures. 

7. While the execution 6f the measures envisaged in 
Annex C. to Appendix A, whether on a US unilateral basis or 
Allied basis, is designed to produce a strong deterrent effect 
on the Soviets, conceivably it could have an adverse and 

, opposite effect on the Soviet Eloc, i.e., instead of deterring 
them from a blockade of West E?r‘'jn.. it could cause them to 
toko military counteractions to nru-oinpt US /md/oi* Allied 
efforts to protect West Berlin. 

8. For example, if the United States and its Allies 
mobilize and deploy additional nonnuclear ground forces to 
Europe, as a minimum it may be expected that the Soviet Bloc 
will respond in kind. In addition, it may be expected that the 
Soviet Bloc will accuse the United States and the West of 

* deliberately preparing for aggressive war in Central Europe 
for the purpose of destroying the Qerman Democrat Republic (GDR) 

6 Appendix^ 
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and reunifying Germany by force. In addition they are certain 

/ > 

to raise the spectre of a resurgent and militant V/eat Germany 
seeking to aggress against the Communist states under the pre¬ 
text of liberating East Germany- and Berlin. Moreover, all of 
these moves are certain to cause serious repercussions in other 
parts of the world. For example, the fixation of United States 
£nd Allied attention on and the provision of additional resource 
to Western Europe could motivate tho CHICOMs to attempt to 
achieve their objectives of lioorating Taiwan and overrunning 
Southeast Asia by overt military force. 

9. It is also obvious from an examination of Annex C that 
full Allied, including N:\TO, cooperation is not only desirable 
but essential if the full deterrent effectiveness of the 
measures envisaged is to be realized. In the absence of an 
overt Soviet-inspired Berlin incident, it Id most Improbable 
that the United States could count on full Allied cooperation 
in implementing a series of measureo such as those envisaged 
in Annex C. Forceful US leadership, however, and U3 unilateral 
preparations to resort to force, if necessary, could have a 
catalytic effect on our allies in stimulating them to take 
appropriate corresponding actions. 

10. That is not to say that United States Allies, including 
the FRO, would not fight for West Berlin. It is to say, 
however, that the people and governments of Western Europe 
may remain loath to engage in such deterrent preparatory 
actions without a clear demonstration of US leadership. 
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ANNEX C TO APPENDIX A 
POSSIBIE MEASURES TO DETER A BERLIN CRISIS 




1. Purp03Q . 

The purpose of this list of actions is to demonstrate a United 
States resolve to employ military force, to Include the use of 
nuclear weapons if necessary, to prevent the Soviets from “taking 
action to deny allied rights in Berlin, 
v 2, Time Phasing . 

.The actions to he taken are keyed to Khrushchev's pronounce¬ 
ment^ to sign a separate treaty with the GDR by the end of 1951, 
and are phased into throe time groupings; D-S M03 to D-4 MGS; D-4 
MOS to D-2 MOS; D-2 KOS to D-DAY (31 DEC 1961). Although this 
assumed time frame would not complete preparations by 31 October 
1961, it would constitv:te as much progress as could be realistically 
Expected in a 4-month period assuming on approximate 1 July 1961 
starting date. 

3* Implementation , 

Although measures are listed In a generally ascending order of 
severity within the assumed time frame, the Implementation of any 
measure listed is dependent upon the circumstances which may develop 
rapidly over the next few weeks. Accordingly, the measures could 
b^ executed in any order required. 

4. Political Measures . 

Opposite each military-moivsuro :1s listed corresponding poli¬ 
tical actions required for implementation. The political measures 
column is not intended to cover all corresponding appropriate poli¬ 
tical actions but only the most obvious ones required for military 
action. Of primary importance is the requirement for allied, parti¬ 
cularly tripartite, agreement and cooperation for the - full 1 ; 
effectiveness of many measures. 
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APPENDIX 3 

TYPES AND AMOUNT OF OFFENSIVE 
NONNUCLEAR FORCE FOR CERTAIN CONTINGENCIES (U) 

THE PROBLEM 

1. To determine the type and amount of offensive nonnuclear i 

force which would have to be applied In Europe in order to: 2 

1 

a. Restore access to Berlin if the Soviets opposed it 3 

with German Democratic Republic (ODR) forces alone. 

* b. PenTJiw progressive spoil cat'.or* of nonnuclear lorcc3 at 3 

successively higher levels as readily available USSR' and GDR 6 
^forces were encountered. ~ 

c. Allow the ccr.m*ni3ts time and opportunity to change S 

their decision to block excess by avoiding destruction of 9 

the force without use of US nuclear weapons for a period of 10 
(l) five days, (2) 15 days, during which negotiations could 11 
be undertaken, looking to restoration of acce 3 r. 12 

ASSUMPTIONS 

2 . a. Assumptions for tills conoidcration include those set 13 


forth in paragraph 2 of the basic paper. 14 

b. That the preparatory measures as outlined in Appendix 15 

A have been taken. 16 

c. That the operations envisaged for these situations 17 

* are confined to the area of East Germany* 1ft 

d. That any aggressive action conducted in Western Europe 19 
would invoke the NATO alliance and that the problem then 20 

' becomes one of NATO at war with the Soviot Bloc and, 21 

therefore, outside the scope of this paper. 22 

facts“dearino- on,, the problem 

3. See Annex A to Appendix A 23 
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•DISCUSSION 

4. For discussion, see Annex hereto. l 

CONCLUSIONS 

5. Under the assumption that the USSR does not employ nuclear 2 

weapons, the estimated foroes required are: 3 

a. When opposed by OPR forces /;lon e. The Joint Chiefs of 4 

Staff reaffirm their view that the hypothesis of opposition 5 

.. from GDR forces alone is invalid, and that there is no sub- 6 

stantlve different between G3)R and Soviet military forces. 7 

fiowever, using present active- QDR forces as a unit of measure- 8 
tient (6 divisions and about 225 tactical aircraft), it is 9 

considered that a balanced force of seven divisions supported 10 

by four tactical air wings could reopen access to Berlin. 11 

This size force is based on the assumption that political 12 

limitations restrict military operations to the axis of the 13 

Helmstedt-Berlin autobahn and the air forces to defensive 14 

operations only. 15 

b. When opposed by readily available U.S3H and GDR foroes 16 

in the area of East Germany onl y. Under such a situation the 17 
hostilities could not be limited to the Helmstedt-Berlin 18 

„ corridor alone. Operations would have to bo conducted to 19 

meet and defeat Soviet and GDR forces throughout East Germany 20 

% 

with the objective of establishing a defense line on the Oder- 21 
Neiase River line. Forces on the order of 50 allied divisions. 22 
and a corresponding magnitude of air strength would be 23 

required to achieve this objective. 24 
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c. To allow the communists time and opportunity to change 1 

their decision to blook access . If the action begins with 2 

Allied forces opposed by GDR forcerj only, a balanced seven 3 
divisional force with adequate air support would provide, 4 

during the first five days, time and opportunity for the 5 

communists to change their decision to bloc!: access. In the 6 

event that the Soviets enter A the operation at any time the 7 

. situation described in paragraph 4 b (2) would pertain. The 8 

V 

Allied force of seven divisicnc already committed to the 9 

operation could avoid destruction. 10 
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ANNEX TO APPENDIX B 
DISCUSSION 

|l. Proceeding on the hypothesis that preparatory measure? have 
been taken, the US and Allied forces in Europe can be considered 
to be on a war-time basi3 and in a high state of readiness. As 
the United States Al?.icd action to use military force to reopen 
ground access to Berlin threatens.to overcome the German 
Democratio Republic (CD?.) forces, the* Soviets must decide cither 
to permit the GDR forces to be Jefeviod or to come to the aid of 
the GDR• 

2. Assuming the ‘Soviets come to the aid of the GDR, the opera¬ 
tions could not bg limited to a corx-idor along the Uelmsteilt- 
Berlin axis, but rather would be a major war in East Germany. 

The forces which the Soviets have readily avail Vole for employ¬ 
ment in West Europe would require an Allied attack to defeat 
the Bloc forces in East Germany and to hold this area by occupy¬ 
ing positions along the Oder-Neisse River line. Actually, in 
this operation, the objective of Berlin becomes secondary and 
the primary issue becomes the unification of Germany. To defeat 
the Bloc forces in this course of action would require on the 
order of 30 divisions together with the air forces and freedom 

i 

of air action commensurate vjith the magnitude of the ground 
operations. The following prevail: 

a. That an initial forqe of seven divisions have attacked 
along the Helmstedt-Berlin axis againBt GDR forces only and 
that at some point in the operation the Soviets entered the 
conflict in order*to prevent the defeat of the GDR forces, 
i b. The attaok of the Soviets is limited to the Allied 

forces operating in East Germany and that base3 and forces 
1 in Western Europe are not attacked, 
l 
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1 4. The sequence of aQtions and reactiono are outlined below: 

a. The decision to enter .nuclear war if necessary will have 
been made at the start of the adtion to reopen ground access. 

• b. Allied preparations. 

o. ‘Soviets sign a peace treaty with GDR and declare that 
GDR will control e.coess into 3erlin, 

d. GDR representatives refuse entry at the Helmstedt check 
v- point, by physical force in the fern of aimed border police. 

e. A small military prohe has been tried and is forcibly 


* 


locked by what appears to be only GDR forces. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•v 

I 

s 

9 

10 


f. The United States commits a seven division force against 11 
thft GDR forces. The 01 forces initially fight a delaying 12 

action, but subsequently as the US force advances, attempts 13 

to strike the rear and flanks of the US force. The US force 14 
has prepared against this and, therefore, its progress toward 15 
Berlin continues. 16 

, g. At this point it must be realized that the Soviets are 17 

furnishing at least logistic and technical assistance to the 18 

GDR. Some maimed aircraft may be furnished, either from 19 

Soviet Air Force or from satellites. 20 

h. Increased advance of the US Forces indicates to the 21 

Soviets that additional forces are necessary to reinforce the 22 
GDR. At this point Soviet" mpy: 23 

(1) Launch an assault on Western Europe with the 24 

divisions located with the GDR. 25 

(2) Commit the Soviet divisions within GDR in support 26 

of GDR forces ‘ effort to halt and destroy the US Force 27 

advancing toward Berlin. 28 

(3) Commit only a small portion of the Soviet divisions 29 

in the GDR, to strengthen defenses just enough to counter- 30 
balance the strength of the US Force. 31 
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(4) Conduct nonnuclear kir operations against US instal- 1 
lations in Western Europe. This con be combined with any 2 
of the above courses of.action, or can be conducted ini- 3 
tially as the sole course of action. 4 

(5) Initiate submarine action against allied chipping 5 
and mining in allied waters. 6 

5. The decision to initiate general nuclear war might be made 7 
under any of the following situations: 8 

a. When the Soviets crosc the West German border with combat 9 
| foroes. 10 

b. When the Soviets conduct air bombardment (even though 11 
nonnuclear) of US bases,'airfields, and installations in West 12 
Germany. 13 

o. When the Soviets enter the conflict in support of the 14 
GDR forces blocking access to Berlin. 15 

d. If West Berlin is seized by East Germans or by Soviets 16 
in any action, including para-military, masked as a civil 17 
disturbance. 18 

e. If the US Force proceeding along the Helmstedt-Berlin 19 
axis is in danger of annihilation because of heavy Soviet 20 
air-ground attack. 21 
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• APPENDIX C 
ADEQUACY OP CAPABILITY 
THE PROBLEM 

1. To determine the adequacy of our cajjability to prosecute 1 
by 31. October 1961, the courso of action described in Question 2 

* #2, assuming the preparations referred to in Question #1 have 3 

V 

been made. If the 31 October 1S-61 capability is judged inade- 4 
luate for effective execution, how long would it take to create 5 

*he required capability? This adequacy to be considered from 6 

the viewpoint of full Allied cooperations, including We3t 7 

German participation, and also as a unilateral US action. 8 

FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBJ.JiM 

2. See Annex A to Appendix A. 9 

DISCUSSION 

3 . For discussion, see the Annex hereto, 10 

CONCLUSIONS 

4. After a mobilisation period of four months the US, or 11 

the US and its European allies, has the capability of deploying 12 

- sufficient ground and air forces to Europe to restore access to 13 
Berlin if opposed only by GDR. This same size force could 14 

* 

avoid destruction for a period of five days or 15 days if 15 

opposed by GDR and Russian forces. 16 

5« Due to the inability to determine the quality of European 17 
Allied forces and due to the inability to predict with confidence 18 
that all European Allies and the United States will commence 19 

full mobilization four months prior to an anticipated incident 20 
in Berlin, it Is considered that there would not be sufficient 21 

forces in Europe by 31 October 1961 to restore access to Berlin 22 

* against successively higher levels of GDR and Soviet resistance. 23 
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6 . Because of the need for air bases, staging areas, and 1 

assembly areas. It Is impractical for the United States to con- 2 

sider unilateral o.ction In the Berlin area. As a minimum, full 3 

cooperation of the Federal Republic of Germany (FRO) is required 4 
and to a lesser degree that of France and Great Britain :i.s also 5 

required. In addition, the United States cannot put sufficient 6 

forces in Europe in a four month period to restore access 7 

against successively higher levels of GDR and Soviet resistance. 3 

7. Considering the reinforceuent rate of bo;h sides and the 9 

I eed for industrial notilAnation in order that the United States 30 
an support its Alliep as well as its own forces, it would not 11 

be feasible for European A?J.ies or the United Cvate3 to engage 12 

in nonnuclear war with the Soviet Bloc forces which could be 13 

brought into the area by 31 October 19&1. Ir. some casts mobili • l«'i 
zation of the Allied countries requires 15 months and only after 15 
full mobilization of Allies and the United States is attained 16 

(one year plus) do the Allied forces appear to exist in compare- 17 
ble numbers with Soviet forces. 18 
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ANNEX TO APPENDIX C 
DISCUSSION 

. 1. Summary of Requirements . A summary of the forces 
required is included in Appendix B. Sin-e Berlin is located 
in the central area and since the primary involvement of US 
forces will take place in the central arna, a detailed study 
of requirements and adequacy of capabilities will be limited 
to this area. However, it must be most .strongly emphasized 
that since the actions outlined in these studies could 'lead to 
general war it is most important that the north area ar.d south 
area be reinforced. If this is not accoi.iolishcd the central 
area can be outflanked cud the entire NA'jK) position in central 
Europe be placed in jeopardy. Summary of the requirements for 

i i 

Central Europe are: 

a. To restore access if opposed on.ly by the ODR. Seven 
Allied divisions and four tactical aiv wings would be 
required. 

b. To permit progressive application of nonnuclear forces 
as successively higher levels of ODR and Soviet resistance 
were encountered. Forces on the order of magnitude of 50 
Allied divisions and a corresponding magnitude of air 
strength would be required. 

c. Navy. Since it it ass—cd that the actions contained 
in this study are taken prior to commencement of hostilities, 
it follows as a corollary that Army and Air Force units 
sealifted to Europe would be moved administratively under 
peacetime conditions. Under actual conditions, this as¬ 
sumption might not prove to be valid \n view of Soviet 
capability to initiate submarine warfare at any time of 
their choice. Preparations must be made to Insure the 
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safety of seaborne movements against .Soviet Interference. 1 
Navy mobilization should be concurrent with the other 
Services to bring ships to wartime complements .and to pro¬ 
vide the planned ASW augmentation in r.hips and aircraft 
from Ready Reserve. 

2. Summary of Capabilities 

a. Present forces in Europe are as follows: 

Country A rmy Force" Air Force Forces 


US 

5 divisions 

15 wings 

UK 

4 divisions 
(reduced strength) 

15 wings 

France 

4 divisions 

10 wings 

FRO 

12 divisions 
(reduced strength) 

10 wings 


The forces of UK, France and FRO have a capability for 
limited defensive operations and little or no offensive 
capability. 

b. The current JSCP indicates that during the first 
four months of full mobilization after declaration of a 
national emergency by the President tho US has the capability 
of moving 10 Divisions to Europe, including the three STRAC 
Divisions and one Marine Div/Wing Team which can be moved 

at any time but which normally would be moved during the 
first 30 days after mobilization. 

c. The US Air Force would movo 23 squadrons to Europe 
during the first 30 days after mobilization. This Includes 
the CASF which oan be moved at onytimo. During this oame 
period of time Allied contributions to the air force in 
Central Europe would amount to an estimated additional 6 
wingo. 


d. It is estimated that by M+4 months our principal Allies 
in Western Europe could make the following additional forces 
available: 

Country Army Forces 

UK 6 divisions 

, France w 2 divisions 

FRO 8 divisions 
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Air Force Forces 

4 wings 
2 wing3 
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Based on-the 

above figures, the 

total US and Allied 

1 

> available by 

Mh 4 are estimated 

to be; 

2 

Country 

Arm:; Forces 

Air Force Forces 

3 

US 

13 divisions 

22 wings 

4 

UK 

10 divisions 

19 wings 

5 

France 

6 divisions 

12 wings 

6 

FRG 

20 divisions 

10 wing3 

7 

TOTAL 

49 divisions 

63 wings 

8 


| f. The Navy irdicates what the .10 MST3 transports now 

in operation in the Atlantic can move a total of 148,400 
troops during a four month period. Since it is assumed that 
thi3 la an admin:'r.ton--ive move, not forcibly opposed by 
the Russians, the movement of additional non and cargo Is 
only contingent on the charter, requisition, and reactivation 14 
of additional bottomo to carry tlie required personnel and 15 
tonnage. The sealift capability can be Increased to more 
than meet the total contemplated lift requirements. Air¬ 
lift would be available to handle priority movements and 
advance echelons. 

3. Soviet Capabilities . The Russians presently have 20 

Divisions in East Germany. It is estimated that they have the 
capability of reinforcing their forces in East Germany at the 
rate of four Divisions per d(V‘ vr tv ie first ten days and 
three Divisions per day for the : uder of the first month 

after D-Day for a total of about 120 Divisions. Additionally 
these Divisions would be supported by 1000 tactical aircraft 
positioned in East Germany and backed by another 2500 tactical 
type aircraft located in Western USSR rtlonc. 

4. In view of the foregoing, the following points arc 
considered appropriate: 

a. It is impossible for the US to carry out this operation 33 
without necessary filled cooperation. In addition to pro- 32 
viding a united front to the Soviets with the attendant 33 


9 

10 

l 

12 

33 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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psychological advantages it ie necessary to have the use of 1 
ports, airbases, staging areas, and assembly areas. As a 2 
minimum we must obtain approval by thr Federal Repub.T ic of 3 
Germany and at least tacit agreement by the French and 4 
British. It is very apparent that :lt la to our advantage 5 
to obtain the cooperation and participation of as many of & 
our NATO Allies as possible in this operation. 7 

b. Another factor which would seriously affect the 8 
current capability of the Allied forces*, particularly the 9 
US Forces, is that capability* and concept arc based on the 10 
use of tactical nuclear weapons rather than matching the II 
Soviets man for man. If the use of these weapons is denied 12 
to our own forces, the conventional bomb and artillery 13 
support which could be made availab?e for cols operation 14 
would be far below levels that were employed and considered 18 

i necessary in Europe during World War II. 16 

c. The US Forces that have been mentioned in this study 17 
are earmarked in current mobilization plans for deployment l8 
to Europe. In addition to. these forces the United States 19 
has both ground and air forces which or e now earmrked for 20 
deployment to other areas. These additional forces could 21 
be sent to Europe; however, this would have an adverse 22 
effect on our world-widv v/ar posture. 23 

d. The equipment and related material needed to 24 
initially outfit the additional mobilized forces required 25 
in this study must necessarily be drawn from war reserve 26 
stocks which are inadequate for a force of this size. 27 
Additionally logistical support of deployed forces of this 20 
magnitude engaged in an extended nonnuclear war would create 29 
further critical shortages in certain conventional weapons 32 
and ammunition. No reliance can be placed on the war pro- 3'• 
duction base for major items of combat equipment that are not 32 
in production on M-Day and in most categories in which 33 
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critical shortages exist a period of from one to two years 1 
would be required to balance production and consumption 2 

requirements. 3 

e. The divisions of the UK, Prance and FRG are practically 4 
all understrength, logistic-support is marginal, and they 5 
should not be considered in terms of capability of US 6 

divisions. j 
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